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NOTES ON MILTON 

As is well known to all scholars in the 
history of drama, William (afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam) Davenant was in bad odour with the 
members of the Long Parliament and, before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, was accused of 
attempting to divert the army to the King's 
cause. These accusations were brought against 
Davenant in May, 1641. He made denials 
and apologies in "The Humble Petition of Wil- 
liam Davenant" to the Parliament of that 
year, — a document scarcely known to historical 
students. After several attempts, he finally 
escaped to France where he learned the rudi- 
ments of those first productions of his in Eng- 
land (1656), among the most epoch-making 
events in the history of the Stage, the intro- 
duction of opera, scenes, and women actors into 
England, as well as paving the way to the Res- 
toration drama. But in the meantime, in 
1650, he planned to carry a ship load of weav- 
ers to Virginia from France. He was inter- 
cepted by the Parliamentary fleet before he got 
to sea, and was imprisoned in the castle at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, whence he was later taken 
to the Tower of London. In July of that year, 
a special High Court was established to try 
Davenant and others for treason. Just how 
Davenant managed to escape has always re- 
mained a mystery. On the authority of An- 
thony a Wood (Athenae Oxon., ed. Bliss, in, 
805), it was "upon the mediation of Joh. Mil- 
ton and others, especially two godly aldermen 
of York " (whom Davenant is said to have be- 
friended under similar circumstances) that he 
was given his liberty as a prisoner at large. 
Theophilus Cibber {Lives, 1753, p. 73) repeats 
both stories with caution, rather favouring the 
Milton side of the matter. H. J. Todd in his 
Life of Milton (2nd ed., p. 101) says that the 
story of Milton's intercession in Davenant's 
behalf emanated from Richardson, the painter, 
who got it from Pope who got it first hand from 
Betterton, " the proteg6 of Davenant." In one 
of a series of articles in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1738, entitled "The Apotheosis of 
Milton. A Vision" (Oldys has been suggested 



as the writer), it is again told without reserva- 
tion that Milton obtained Davenanfs pardon 
directly from Cromwell (Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, October, 1738, p. 521). If this be true, 
it would forever settle the question whether 
Milton did, or did not, know the Protector per- 
sonally. He may have done so, but, respecting 
the Davenant business, there is one bit of strong 
negative evidence on the other side. Aubrey, 
who got much of his information about the 
matter direct from Davenant himself, as re- 
gards the latter's release from prison, ascribes 
the influence to the two Yorkshire aldermen, 
but does not mention Milton's name in the con- 
nection. The probabilities are that both theo- 
ries are untenable, and that Sir Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, Commissioner of the Great Seal, 
was the immediate instrument that intervened 
to save Sir William, and it was certainly he who 
made it possible for Davenant to give his per- 
formances at Rutland House stilo recitativo, 
in 1656 (see Memorials, 1732, passim) . 

Turning to Milton's blindness, there is a curi- 
ous entry in the work just quoted (Memorials, 
645) in allusion to the long-drawn-out treaty 
negotiations between the representative of the 
Swedish Government and that of the Lord Pro- 
tector in 1656. Under date of May 6 of that 
year, "the Swedish Ambassador again com- 
plained of the Delays in his Business, and that 
when he had desired to have the Articles of this 
Treaty put into Latin, according to the Custom 
in Treaties, that it was fourteen days they made 
him stay for that Translation, and sent it to 
one Mr. Milton, a blind Man, to put them into 
Latin ; who he said, must use of an Amanuen- 
sis to read it to him, and that Amanuensis 
might publish the matter of the Articles as he 
pleased, and that it seems strange to him there 
should be none but a blind Man capable of put- 
ting a few Articles into Latin. . . . The 
employment of Mr. Milton was excused to him, 
because several other Servants of the Council 
fit for that Employment were then absent." 

This is a most extraordinary record. The 
" one Mr. Milton " were the words, of course, 
of the Swedish ambassador (M. Coyet) as 
Whitelocke must have seen Milton often at the 
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Council, and elsewhere, in connection with in- 
ternational affairs. That the official from Up- 
sala knew nothing of Milton is not to be won- 
dered at, for Sweden was then only beginning 
to be known to the world at large. The latter 
part of Whitelocke's statement, though naive, is 
still harder to understand. He himself boasts 
throughout his Journals of the Swedish Em- 
bassy that he speaks Latin as well as English. 
The only explanation left is that the "high 
style " for which Milton was employed as Latin 
Secretary was wanting in the other members of 
the Council. 

Another reference to Milton's blindness which 
I have not seen quoted before occurs in a " let- 
ter of intelligence from the Hague," dated 20 
June, 1653 — a little over a year after Milton 
became totally blind. (The letter is also in- 
teresting from the point of linguistics.) The 
portion of interest to us here runs as follows: 
"Vous aves en Angleterre un aveugle nomme 
Milton, qui a le renom d' avoir bien escrit. En 
Hollande ou a Amsterdam nous avons le Sr. 
Blondel de meme devenu aveugle: il est de 
Paris appelle a Amsterdam sur un salaire de 
3600 francs, & devenu aveugle il a neantmoins 
pu dieter cecy. C'est un homme fort verse es 
antiquites & vieilles histoires, mais il ne sem- 
ble que dans les nouvelles il hallucine & manque 
par fois." (Thurloe, State Papers, i, 281.) 

On 16 June, 1660, the House of Commons 
ordered a royal proclamation for the calling in 
and burning of John Goodwin's Obstructors of 
Justice and Milton's Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio contra Claudii (alias Salmasii), etc., 
and for the apprehension of the two offenders. 
The proclamation was duly published two 
months later (13 Aug.) in newspapers and pla- 
cards (cf. Mercurius Publicus, Aug. 9-16, 
1660). Masson faithfully recorded this proc- 
lamation (Milton, vi, 181, 182) but not its 
sequel. This appeared in the Parliamentary 
Intelligencer for Sept. 3-10, 1660, and is as 
follows : 

"This week (according to a former Procla- 
mation) several Copies of those infamous 
Books made by John Goodwin, and John Mil- 
ton, in justification of the horrid murther of 



our late glorious Soveraign King CHAELES 
the First, were solemnly burn'd at the Sessions- 
house in the Old Bayly, by the hand of the 
Common Hangman." 

If the following biography is not the shortest 
on record, it is certainly one of the most inter- 
esting. It was written just twelve years after 
Milton's death by Winstanley, an old royalist, 
in his Lives of the most famous English Poets 
from William the Conqueror to these Present 
Times: "John Milton was one, whose natural 
parts might deservedly give him a place 
amongst the principal of our English Poets, 
having written two Heroick Poems and a Trag- 
edy ; namely, Paradice Lost, Paradice Regained, 
and Samson Agonista. But his Fame is gone 
out like a Candle in a Snuff, and his Memory 
will always stink, which might have ever Hved 
in honourable Repute, had not he been a 
notorious Traytor and most impiously and vil- 
lanously bely'd that blessed Martyr Elng 
Charles the First." 



Watson Nicholson. 
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English Literature, Medieval, by W. P. Kek. 
N" ew York, Henry Holt and Company ; Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate, 1912. 

Each new handbook dealing with Medieval 
English Literature is eagerly welcomed, for 
the impetus given during the past few years 
to the study of this subject has resulted in the 
overthrow of many old misconceptions. Pro- 
fessor Ker's reputation as an authority in this 
field gives assurance that his volume will be 
free from any sort of inaccuracy, and will 
keenly enunciate appreciations individual yet 
not aggressively opinionated. Issued for the 
Home University Library, the book is written 
in a style of easy, casual, meditative comment, 
well suited to the purpose of this series, which 
is to interest and allure the general reader; 
yet there is no dearth of interest for the special- 
ist. The book has nine chapters arranged as 



